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A^ JJRG^EC_PLM TO ALL CUR 3II33GRIB ERS : WE ARE 

RAPIDLY RimillG OUT OF MONEY * iVf THIS POINT WE 
DON'T HAVE ENOUGH MONEY TO SEND CUT ALL OF THE 
PACKETS ON TIME, AND WE DO NOT HAVE ANY MONEY TO 
ORDER BADLY NEEDED ENVELOPES TO KEEP THE PACKETS 
COMING® 

THROUGH ALL OUR APPEALS IN THE LAST SIX 
MONTHS, YOU, THE SUBSCRIBERS , HAVE NOT COME 

DURING 


TO SIND US MORE, WE 


THROUGH FOR US LIKE YOU HAVE IN THE PAST, 

MONTHS WEEN WE IMPLORED Y 
REALLY DID NOT RECEIVE SIGNIFICANT INCREASES IN 
MONTHLY INCOME© 

IT’S REALLY BAD FOLKS© YOU MUST HELP® 
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In packet #602, there were errors in the story 
"Secret Memos Reveal That Oil Companies Feared 
Oil Surplus and Lower Prices for 70 ’ss" The 
first paragraph should read aslfollows: 

"Two memos recently released by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Multinational Corporations show 
that Standard Oil of California ( Soc al) was con- 
cerned about a crude oil surplus in 1968 that, they 
predicted, would drive profits dqwn«>JJ (correction 
underlined® ) 

In the last paragraph, it should read as fol- 
lows : 

And, the released memos do show that, in 1968, 
faced with oil Surpluses, the companies were con- 
sidering ways to create artificial shortages . "( cot™-' 
reel lor, underlined®) 

Also, note that the name of the Arabian - Ameri- 
can Oil Company should appear as Aramco , not ARAMCO. 


BUTNER BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION PRISON continued from 
page 10——————*-——— 

Adminis tr a t ion Hospital at Duke is one of the three 
federal institutions that were approved to perform 
psychosurgical operations® Groder has said that 
Butner would "develop' neighborly contact with sur- 
rounding institutions <*" 

So while the START program has been stopped, 
the Federal Center for Correctional Research at But- 
ner goes on with Grode?r at the lxelm. 0 Said the art- 
icle about Butner written by the National Federal 
Prisoners f Rights Project: "The (Nazi) variant of 

the Final Solution killed the slave both mentally 
and physically® This deprived (them) of the docile, 
near cost free labor force they needed® No such 
problem will afflict this country© Take heart, 
friends, we have Martin Groder® This may strike 
you as rhetoric® It doesn't strike us that way at 
all® It scares us stiff! We are on the other side 
of the looking glass®" 
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FEDERAL COURT TO RULE ON FATE OF 2 BLACK ACTIVISTS 
FRAMED IN DEATH OF OMAHA POLICEMAN 

LIBERATION News Service 

OMAHA, Nebraska (LNS)--Two black activists, sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in 1971 for allegedly 
killing an Omaha policeman are currently awaiting 
a final decision by a federal judge which could re- 
lease them from jail for the first time in almost 
four years . 

The two, David Rice and Ed Poindexter, were 
falsely accused by a 16-year old boy of the 1970 
suitcase-bomb killing of a policeman. The boy, 

Duane Peak, actually admitted carrying out the bomb- 
ing himself, but later became the prosecution's 
star witness and testified against Rice and Poindex- 
ter. As a result he is now free. 

The Nebraska State Supreme Court upheld the 
1971 conviction but Federal District Court Judge 
Warren K. Urbom decided recently that the police 
search warrant used to raid Rice's house was illegal. 
Urbom is now deciding whether to throw the case 
out altogether or grant a new trial. 

Rice and Poindexter were instrumental in form- 
ing the Omaha chapter of the National Committee to 
Combat Fascism (NCCF) , a network of support groups 
for the Black Panther Party. Throughout 1970, the 
group was active in the city, primarily in defeat- 
ing the Omaha Urban Renewal program and a racist 
school bond issue. 

In addition, the Omaha NCCF ran seven members 
in the primary delegate elections to the county 
and state Democratic conventions. Out of those seven, 
six were elected. "In the final day of the state 
convention explained Rice, who was one of the del- 
egates, "I stood up and made a motion that the con- 
vention adopt a resolution in favor of decentraliza- 
tion of pol ice. . .cal ling for an end of harassment 
and imprisonment of people in the U.S. because of 
their pol itics. . .and a resolution calling for the 
immediate withdrawal of all troops from Vietnam 

"They [the politically powerful in Nebraska] 
considered the NCCF to be somewhat of a political 
thorn in thei r side." 

But for Rice and Poindexter, this political 
work stopped when they were arrested in August, 

1970. Omaha policeman Larry Minard answered a bomb 
threat call on August 17- Arriving at a vacant house 
he found a suitcase lying in the middle of the floor 
When Minard picked it up, the suitcase exploded, 
killing him. 

Arrest warrants were immediately issued for 
Rice and Poindexter as they were two of the most 
vocal members of NCCF. Sixteen-year old Duane Peak 
admitted placing the bomb and was also arrested. 

In addition, Judge Simon A. Simon granted a search 
warrant for David Rice's house on the basis that 
he was "a member of a militant organization that 
advocates the killing of policemen." 

At the preliminary hearing held to decide 
whether there was sufficient evidence to bring the 
two NCCF members to trial, Peak initially denied 
having anything to do with Poindexter or Rice as 
far as the bombing was concerned. Chief Prosecutor 


Knowles turned several shades of purple and took 
Peak off the stand. 

By the afternoon session, Peak, visibly nervous 
and trembl ing , did a complete turn-around, testi- 
fying that Poindexter made the suitcase bomb, pick- 
ed out the house and taught him how to arm the trig- 
gering device. Rice, Peak said, was in the same 
house but had no knowledge of the bomb-building. 

When Peak was asked by defense attorneys if his 
testimony was no more than what the police wanted 
him to say, he answered "Yes." When asked if he had 
been threatened with the electric chair during the 
interrogations, Peak again answered "Yes." But 
despite this, and the fact that Peak contradicted 
his testimony several times. Rice and Poindexter 
were charged with first degree murder and held over 
f o r trial . 

The two were tried in Douglas County Court in 
Omaha in April, 1971. The major newspaper in the 
state--the Omaha World Herald- ~and the ABC affiliate 
DETV (both owned and controlled by the same man) 
did all they could to whip up sentiment against the 
defendants. This included a sympathy campaign for 
the policeman's wife, hiding the fact, of course, 
that the two had been separated before his death 
and that she had plans to remarry. 

On the stand, Peak varied his story yet another 
time, and was repudiated by other witnesses, inclu- 
ding his brother , Russel 1 Peak. Russell testified 
for the defense that Duane had talked to him about 
a suitcase bomb in early July, 1970, over a month 
prior to his having supposedly first heard about 
such a device from Ed Poindexter. 

Other "evidence" gleaned' from the raid on Rice's 
house included articles written by the two in the 
NCCF weekly newsletter, a gun and dynami te--both 
legally in Rice's possess ion-~and a pair of needle- 
nosed pliers. The pliers, said police, were closely 
related to another pice of "damaging evidence," 
a piece of wi re found in the basement of the house 
next door to the scene of the bombing on the floor, 
just a few feet from a tool bench . 

The state's "expert" testified that in his lab 
he had cut a pieceof lead with the pliers and that 
"without a doubt" i t was these same pliers which 
had cut the piece of wire. The expert said that a 
close examination of a cross section of the wire 
had 15 similarities in the markings. Under close 
cross examination, however, the expert admitted 
that the pliers were a common Japanese type that 
could be bought almost anywhere in the U.S''. and 
though there were 15 similiar markings, there were 
25 di ssimi lari ties . 

Special prosecutor Art O'Leary directed the 
jury to "tiptoe through the tulips" in balancing 
the conflicting testimony of the various witnesses. 
"The only party who remembers specific times is one 
of the murderers, Duane Peak." 

And. i rv a ^statement; to the press O'Leary said, 
"Let's call a rose a rose. They're Black Panthers 
and it^s their political philosphy. Justice is going 
to be done in this country when the people who 
'aren't injured become as indignant as those who 
are 
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Said ex-governor Frank Morrison, public de- 
fender for Ed Poindexter, "For the first time in 
my life I have seen the state try to convict basi- 
cally on the testimony of one witness— and that 
witness is an admitted perjurer." 

And the state's attempts were successful. The 
jury — 1 1 whites and 1 black--found the two men 
guilty and Judge Donald Hamilton sentenced them to 
life. They now wait for Judge Urbom's decision — 
hopefully to throw the case out altogether. 

Ever since their arrest in 1970, Rice and Poin- 
dexter have remained in the Nebraska State Prison. 
Duane Peak, however, pled guilty to j uven i le delin- 
quency and is now free in the custody of his grand- 
mother in Kentucky. 

For more information about the case, contact 
the Lincoln Gazette, 2418 Y St., Lincoln, Neb. 68503 
(402) 432-5241. 

—30— 
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JUSTICE DEPT. APPROVED PAYOFF OF 
WITNESSES AGAINST 3 NORTH CAROLINA BLACK ACTIVISTS 

NEW YORK (LNS)--An eight week investigation by 
the Charlotte Observer has found that Robert Mardian, 
a former Justice Department official, approved a 
secret $4,000 payoff to two men who testified 
against the Charlotte 3 — Charles Parker, T.J. Reddy, 
and Jim Grant. As a result of this bought testimony, 
the three Black activists were convicted in July, 

1972 of burning down the Lazy B riding stable in 
Charlotte, N.C. because the white owner refused to 
rent horses to Blacks. 

The three were sentenced to 10, 20 and 25 years 
respectively. 

The Charlotte Observer 's investigation found 
that the two prosecution witnesses, Walter David 
Washington and Theodore Alfred Hood, were each 
given $1,000 by Treasury Department officials prior 
to their testimony. They were given another $'3,000 
following their testimony in the Lazy J .case and 
for testifying against Grant in an earlier federal 
case. 

The payoff funds were obtained by the U.S. 
Treasury under the 1970 Organized Crime Control Act. 

According to three law enforcement officers in 
North Carolina who knew the witnesses, Washington 
bragged to them of receiving additional funds rang- 
ing frow $'38,000 to $ 70,000 for their testimony. 

And an attorney who negotiated funds to the 
men for the government said they received $15,000. 
"They wouldn't have done it [testify] without the 
money," said the attorney, who refused to be iden- 
tified in the Observe r story. 

Based on this new information, the North 
Carolina Board of Paroles is considering recommend- 
ing that Governor James Holshouser commute the 
sentences, 

Mardian, then head of the Justice Department's 
Internal Security Division, approved the deal be- 
tween federal officials and the two men , (Mardian 
was indicted this March along wi th John Mitchell, 


Maurice Stans and others, for conspiring to obstruct 
justice in the Watergate cover-up A1 though the 
burning incident actual ly occurred ;in 1968, the 
Charlotte 3 were not indicted until four years later, 
when they were pol iti cal ly active in the Black 
People's Unity Party. 

During the trial, Mecklenburg County Superior 
Court Judge Frank Snepp told the defendants that 
the stable burning was "one of the most inhuman 
crimes I have ever heard of. You burned to death 
15 horses in that stable. What would you do to 
human beings, God only knows. 

"I have concluded that you are dangerous to 
society." 

In the federal case, Grant was convicted for 
helping Washington and Hood flee to Canada to avoid 
charges of illegal possession of weapons and dyna- 
mite. During their testimony against Grant, one 
of the two admitted that the federal government 
was paying him $105 a week. As a further reward, 
the government agreed to revoke prison terms they 
had acquired for armed robbery. 

In September, 1972, Hood was arrested for kill- 
ing a man in Charlotte. His bail was set at $4,000 
and he was even freed pending trial. When the 
Charlotte 3 were arrested, their bail was set at 
$50,000 each and today, despite the evidence that 
they were framed, the three activists remain in 
jail. 

Vicki Reddy, wife of imprisoned T.J, Reddy, 
said that the defense committee had earlier asked 
the governor- for a commutation and that the new 
evidence would weigh in their favor in a court 
appeal . 

For more information about the case, write to 
North Carolina Political Prisoners Committee, P0 
Box 2712, Charlotte, NC 28201. 



MCGILL UNIV. STUDENTS & FACULTY MOVE TO END 
RESEARCH FOR U.S. AIR FORCE 

MONTREAL, Quebec (LNS) --Students and faculty at 
McGill University are protesting university efforts 
to encourage scientific research "directly related 
to the needs of the [U.S.] Air Force." At the begin- 
ning of the year, the Arts and Science Undergraduate 
Society executive council unanimously passed a motion 
stating their disapproval of military research at the 
University's Industrial Research Center. They urged 
the community to organize and "stop the misuse of the 
University for military interests." 

The extent of the Un i vers i ty ' s invol vemen t in 
research was revealed in a newsletter from the Center 
which contained the request for research in such areas 
as weapon guidance, nuclear reactor safety, recon- 
naissance, and military flight vehicles. The Center 
was set up by McGill to promote, negotiate and man- 
age contract research with both governments and pri- 
vate companies. Most of McGill's departments have 
faculty members doing research there. 

"Even research for the Canadian Air Force would 
bother me," said one professor, "but research for 
the U.S. Air Force is really indefensible." — 30— 

[thanks to CUP for this info. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF "EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE"??? 

COMMITTEE RULES NIXON OWES HALF MILLION IN TAXES 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --After a four month investiga- 
tion into Richard Nixon's tax returns going back to 
1969, the congressional Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and the Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) ruled on April 3 that Nixon owes over $400,000 
in back taxes. Though no claim of fraud was made by 
either investigating body, their report notes that 
improprieties had been found in ne^ly every ccon- 
tested area of Nixon's tax returns for those years. 

Apparently relieved at just having to pay back 
taxes and not being faced with tax fraud charges, 
the White House announced immediately after the re- 
port was made public that Nixon would pay the 
$432,787, plus interest, that he owes. Claiming that 
such an outlay would break him financially, Nixon 
has indicated that he will borrow the money to pay 
the unpaid taxes . Other reports indicate that prom- 
inent businessmen long behind Nixon are considering 
holding fund raising dinners to pay his back bill. 

Though the question of fraud was down-played 
when the tax report was released, it was not elim- 
inated altogether. The IRS did say it thought there 
was no fraud, but the Joint Committee emphasized that 
"the staff has made iio attempt in this report" to 
decide if the tax returns were intentionally fraudu- 
lent. The Joint Committee explained that they felt 
such matters should be left to the House Judiciary 
Committee which is holding impeachment hearings. 

According to the documents supplied by the 
Joint Committee and the IRS, Nixon paid $72,000 in 
taxes in 1969 when he should have paid nearly 
$250,000; in 1970 he paid $793 when the report notes 
he should have paid over $94,000; in 1971 4»is pay- 
ment was a mere $878 when his actual payments should 
have been over $90,000; and in 1972 his $4,000 tax 
payment was nearly $90,000 less than it should have 
been. 

Among the "irregularities" in Nixon's tax re- 
turns was his more-than-$500,000 deduction for 
Vice Presidential papers he donated to the National 
Archives. The report rules that this was an illegal 
deduction rsinca. .the donation was made after a law 
permitting such deductions had been repealed. Another 
glaring '"error" in Nixon's returns was his failure 
to report a capital gain on $117,836 he received 
when he sold some land adjacent to his San Clemente 
home to Charles 0>be) Rebozo and Robert Abplanalp. 

Another large category involved sums of govern- 
ment money Nixon used to benefit himself and his 
family and not the public. This use of public funds 
for activities not related to his office should have 
been listed by Nixon as supplements to his income. 
Among these expenditures were over $5,000 for a 
"masqued ball" given by his daughter Tricia; over 
$27,000 worth of purely personal airplane travel 
by the Nixon family and friends; and some $92,000 
in improvements to the Nixon homes in Key Biscayne 
and San Clemente. 

The prevailing reaction to the news of Nixon's 
back taxes held little sympathy for the President. 
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In fact, many people expressed anger that he had 
been able to get away with the deception to 
begin; with, and even more anger at the fact 
that no penalties will be imposed upon him a- 
bove standard interest rates for the back due 
amounts . 

"Where was the IRS? 1 " said one woman to a 
New York Post reporter. "They checked our taxes," 
she noted, "he should be penalized for every 
penny, as any other taxpayer- would. It is a 
very ugly thing. I can't believe he was able to 
get away with it." 

Another woman said, "that the man is able 
to sleep at night amazes me, I think he's got 
a lot of nerve." And a male hospital worker 
perhaps summed up the predominant attitude when 
he said, "This really upset me. I'm cynical now 
and whatever sympathy I had for him is gone . I 
think the man's a crook." 

— 30— 
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(See packet #585 for background on adoption of 
Indian children by social workers.) 

SENATE HEARINGS ON INDIAN CHILD WELFARE SCHEDULED: 
PARENTS WILL TESTIFY ON ABUSE BY WELFARE WORKERS 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --Senate hearings on Indian 
child welfare are scheduled for April 8-9. Native 
American parents whose children have been placed 
in foster homes and Bureau of Indian Affairs In- 
stitutions by social welfare workers will test- 
ify about their experiences. 

They hope that the hearings will lead to 
legislation that will provide their communities 
with legal protection against abuses by social 
workers and social welfare agencies. They also 
hope that the hearings will result in legislation 
that will provide social services that will help 
them keep their families together. Currently, be- 
tween 25% and 35% of all American Indian children 
are living away from their families because white 
social workers have arbitrarily removed them from 
their homes . 

There have been many stories like this one: 

Sammy is IS and does not want to go back to 
school. He needs a yob so he can feed his two 
little brothers. If the police or welfare people 
come to his house he plans to take his two little 
brothers over the hill bank and back into a cave 
and live there with them where' no one can find 
them 2 buty if the police and the welfare people 
would leave them alone , he will be able to make 
his brothers stay in school... The boys l°v>o their 
mother and want to stay with her. 

Now Sammy has a part time job and he and his 
brothers are going to school. This was possible be 
cause his tribe has forbiddeh welfare people to 
remove children from the reservation and has es- 
tablished its own agency for taking care of such 
children. 

Support for Indian controlled programs such 
as this can be expressed by writing Senator James 
Abourezk, New Senate Office Building, Washington . ~ 
(#603) April 10, 1974 more 



[See graphics for jjhoto of Ambassador Martin.] 

AMBASSADOR TO SAIGON URGES SENATOR NOT 
BE GIVEN "HONEST ANSWER" ABOUT U.S. INVOLVEMENT THERE 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. ( LNS ) --\As a Congressional 
battle over funding to the ThiSb regime in South 
Vietnam shapes up >i t is becoming clear that the Ni- 
xon Administration is willing to use any and all 
tactics to insure continued U.S. support for the 
Saigon government. The most recent instance for 
this all out support for Thieu was a cable from U.S. 
Ambassador Graham Martin in Saigon to Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger urging him not to give accur- 
ate information to Senator Edward Kennedy (D-Mass) 
concerning U.S. committments to the Saigon regime. 

Martin's cable was in response to a letter sent 
by Kennedy to Kissinger asking for a U.S. "policy 
statement" on Vietnam. Martin urged Kissinger to 
give "a very short routine reply" stressing that he 
thought "an honest and detailed answer, ..would be 
the height of folly." Kissinger, however, replied 
to the Kennedy letter by saying that "derived... 
from our long and deep involvement in Vietnam" the 
U.S. has "certain obligations" to maintain military 
and economic aid to the Thieu regime. The Paris 
Peace Accords expressly prohibit such support. 

The battle shaping up between Kennedy grid the 
White House is over an Administration attempt to 
raise the ceiling on. military aid to the Saigon 
government. Kennedy is the co-sponsor of an amend- 
ment that would freeze the amount of funds flowing 
to Thieu at $1,131 bill! on for .the 1975 f i seal 
year. The administration is pushing 'for a boost 
to $1 .6 bi 1 1 ion . 

Many long time anti-war activists note, however 
that all such aid to the Thieu regime is illegal un- 
der the Paris Accords, which the U.S. signed in Jan- 
uary, 1973. The Paris Accords specify that both the 
Thieu regime and the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam (PRG) are to be considered 
provisional governments until new elections can be 
held that involve all the political forces in South 
• Vietnam. 


on Martin last January, some of the middle-level 
people on his staff have never seen him. One Em- 
bassy aide jokingly calls Martin "god", "I know 
he exists," said the aide, "but I haven't seen him." 

The 61 -year old career diplomat has been 
Ambassador to Italy and Thailand and has placed col- 
leagues from his past assignments: in all the key 
positions in the embassy. Reportedly, Martin has 
consistently refused to meet with people represent- 
ing the PRG and flatly supports Thieu's claim that 
there are no political prisoners in South Vietnam, 

Recent American visitors returning from Saigon, 
however, report that virtually everyone they spoke 
to--pro-PRG, neutral ists, and talkative employees 
of the Thieu rregrn t ie-~P lace the number of political 
prisoners in South Vietnam at iover 200,000. 

Having worked as a journalist in the 1 930 1 s , 
Martin is aware of the power of the press and has 
acted accordingly. According to the Times he has 
been known to lecture about the damage tfi'at "i r res- 
ponsible" reporting did to the American war effort 
in Vietnam. According to most observers, one of the 
most obvious effects of Martin's ambassadorship 
in Saigon has been his tight control on news. Mar- 
tin himself has given no interviews to the press in 
the time he has been there and has restrained his 
aides from speaking about anything except their 
own "areas of responsibility." 

The result of this policy has been to make 
career-minded members of the mission even more hes- 
itant to talk to the press than they were before. 
"Theoretically," said a young Foreign Service of- 
ficer stationed outside Saigon, "if you know about 
roads and bridges, you can't talk about blowing up 
roads and bridges." 

In an earlier cable to Kissinger, Martin at- 
tacked the New York Times for articles detailing 
U.S. aid to the Thieu regime. Suggesting the cable 
be made public, he asserted that Hanoi and the PRG 
were using "the American peace movement" to influence 
"susceptible Congressional staffers" to reduce aid 
to South Vietnam. 


The Paris Accord also recognizes the "Vietnam- Kennedy labeled as the "worst kind of innuendo" 

ese peoples' right to self determination," which Martin's most recent cable, which linked Kennedy 

would seem to preclude such massive support for with a group "whose objective," the cable said, 

Thieu by the U.S. "is to aid Hanoi ., .through a drastic reduction of 

Martin's cable to Kissinger is not that unusual economic and military aid" to the Thieu government. 

for the ambassador. In fact the State Department In addi tion , groups such as the Indochina Peace 

is more embarrassed by the fact that someone within Campaign which are lobbying for an end to all aid 

the Department leaked the cable than they are by to Thieu note that the Kennedy Amendment is not a 

the contents of the cable. After several hours of cut in aid to Thieu but merely a measure to,.keep 

staff consultations the State Department issued a aid at the present level, 

statement condemning the "unauthorized disclosure" 

of a cable marked "confidential." . any case > both Klss inger and Martin have made 

•t perfectly clear that the Nixon Administration is 
And a spokesman within the Department said that standing firmly behind the Thieu regime no matter 
it was "somewhat in a dither" over how Kennedy got what the Paris Accords say. 
the cable. One State Department official speculated -30- 

"Someone is obviously out to knife Graham Martin." 0 J 0 J°# 0 J 0 J°J 0 J 0 J 0 J°J 0 J 0 J 0 J°# 0 J 0 J 0 J 0 J°# 0 J°J°J 0 J 0 J 0 J°J 0 ' 


Surely in his nine months as Ambassador in Sai- 
gon, Martin has made few friends. Since his arri- 
val in mid-July , 1973, he has talked with only the 
highest level Vietnamese in the Thieu government 
and an equally small group of Americans employed by 
the Embassy. According to a New York Times repo rt 
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In packet #596, LNS enclosed a staff-wanted 
poster . .Please , please, post it where people, 
especially women, can see it. Thanks .. .LNS l 
Also, in packet #598, LNS ran ads that can 
be run by papers, also asking for staff. Please 

find space in your next issue for them. 
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SUPPORT GROUPS WORK FOR RELEASE OF FLORIDA- 
BLACK MEN, FALSELY JAILED 11 YEARS 

LIBERATION News Service 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla. (LNS) -- Support groups- are- 
planning demonstrations and other actions. aimed at 
winning the release of two black men, Freddie Lee 
Pitts and Wilbert - Lee, who were convicted of mur- 
der 11 years ago. 

Charged with Kidnapping, robbery and the mur- 
der of two white attendants at a gas station in 

Florida, Pitts and Lee were sentenced to 
death in 1963. They were convicted without mater- 
ial evidence of their guilt. The entire grounds 
for their convictions consisted of involuntary con- 
fessions, obtained as a result of severe beatings, 
and threats. 

The summer of 1963 was a tense time in the 
south, when the gathering momentum of the civil 
rights movement was threatening the status quo of 
white supremacy in many areas . 

When on August 1, the two attendants from 
Skipper's Mo Jo gas station disappeared, suspicions 
turned on the black community. 

Deputy Sheriff Louis Wayne White demanded to 
see all the "colored people" who had been at the 
service station the night the attendants, disappear- 
ed. He learned that an argument had occurred when 
the attendants had refused to let a black woman use 
the "White Ladies Only" bathroom. 

Caught in the round-up were 6 black soldiers 
and their friends. The soldiers had been on man- 
euvers near Port St. Joe, and had had a pay4ay par- 
ty at the home of Mr. and Mrs Wilbert Lee. Ohe of 
the soldiers, Freddie Lee Pitts had cashed his El 
paycheck at the Mo Jo service station. 

Two days later, on August 3, the attendants - 
bodies were discovered in a canal 14 miles from the 
station, both shot in the head. 

Two army sergeants sent down from Alabama to 
investigate the case were told by the Sheriff that 
"all you got to do is tell one of these nigger gals 
down here you're gonna shaVe her head and electro- 
cute her and she'll tell you anything you want to 
know." And a lie detector operator for the Sher- 
iff's bureau told the investigator that "the whole 
carload of those niggers is guilty." 

It was five days before the army investigators 
were allowed to see Pitts. He had been beaten -- 
there were lumps on his head, his eyes were blood- 
shot and he could hardly speak. He told the inves- 
tigators that he had confessed "because I was af- 
raid for my life." Lee confessed to the murders 

after he was told "they . . . was going to shaye my 
wife's head and electrocute her." 

Willie Mae Lee (unrelated to Wilbert Lee) was 
one of the women at the party. In a nine -page con- 
fession, she named two of the soldiers, Freddie Lee 
Pitts and Private Lambson Smith, as the murderers. 
After it was found that Smith had an alibi, she 
changed her confession to name Wilbert Lee, a pulp- 
wood cutter and the owner of the home where the 
party had been held, as one of the murderers. 
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The trial was held soon after on August 28, 

1963, at Port St. Joe, Florida. The two men 
pleaded guilty. They testified, almost inaudibly, 
as to how they had killed the station attendants 
by beating them with a bumper jack. 

The bumper jack was never found -- no physi- 
cal evidence was ever found, no fingerprints, no 
money from, the alleged robbery, and no witnesses. 

It was not until much later that it was revealed 
that the two attendants had not been beaten after 
all, but actually had been shot to death. 

In 1969, the Florida Supreme Court agreed to 
a new grand jury trial for Pitts and Lee, based on 
the fact that all blacks had been excluded from tie 
original grand jury. (The State had claimed that 
the reason blacks were excluded was that all eli- 
gible blacks had either signed or heard about a 
petition. that was circulated stating that Pitts and 
Lee could not get a fair trial. They didn4t con- 
sider the question of whether whites in the areas 
had heard of the petition.) 

Prior to the new trial , whites cruised through 
the black community in cars carrying at burning cross 
and a confederate flajg. They hung an effigy with 
a sign reading "Dead F — ing Nigger, KKK." 

At the new grand jury trial, there were two 
blacks on the jury. However, since one was a pre- 
viously convicted felon and the other was the sher- 
iff's maid, the jury was dismissed. Pitts and Lee 
were indicted by another jury -- this time, all 
white. 

In the 1969 grand jury trial, the prosecutor 
suppressed evidence that would have acquitted Pitts 
and Lee: a confession to the same crime by Curtis 

Adams, Jr., a white man, and the corroborating test- 
imony of his girl friend, Mary Jean Akins at the 
time of the killings. 

Mary Jean Akins lived that summer with Curtis 
"Boo" Adams, then on parole from Raiford Prison 
for holding up a gas station in 1957. She had be- 
come pregnant, and they badly needed more money 
to leave town. 

Before dawn on August 1, according to Akins, 
Adams came into their apartment. He confessed the 
killings to her, and they drove on to Fort Lauder- 
dale. There are independent verifications of Akins 
story -- one of which is an endorsed payroll check 
cashed for Mary Jean Akins by the Winter Haven bank 
on August 2 . 

Adams and Akins fled St. Joe, stopping in Ft. 
Lauderdale. Exactly 16 days after the Mo Joe mur- 
ders, a gas. attendant from a station in Fort Lau- 
derdale disappeared, and his body was found shot 
in the Head in a woods nearby. Police officials 
noted the identical "mode of operation" between the 
Ft. Lauderdale and Port St. Joe murders. 

Boo Adams' career as a holdup man ended in 
Key West on December 30, 1963, when he as caught 
money in hand after a loan- company robbery. While 
awaiting trial, he told Lt. Terry Jones, a detective, 
that he "knowed how to clear" the double murder in 
St. Joe. Apparently Adams hoped to be transferred 
to St. Joe where escape might be easier. 
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Lt. Jones telephoned the Gulf County sheriff, 
who told him he wasn't interested in Adams' story, 
explaining that, "He already had two niggers in. 
Raiford waiting for the chair." Adams later, cons- y: 
fessed on tape to both the Port St. Joe and Ft. Lau- 
derdale murders . 


Lawyers for Pitts and Lee were never able to ^ 
convince the District Attorney to hear the tapes, 
and were told, "The case is closed." ... V 

Other suppressed evidence was a tape recording 
made in 1968 of Willie Mae Lee, who had signed the 
1963 confession naming Pitts and Lee as the murder- 
ers, In the tape she admitted that she had lied 
because the police had threatened to put her in 
"the electric chair" and "on a chain gang." 


And so it is not surprising that in Mprbh, 
1972, Pitts and Lee were again found guilty of mur- 
der, and sentenced to be electrocuted. According 
to attorney Irwin J. Block, "Freddie and Wilbert 
would have been convicted if the 12 apostles tes- 
tified for them." 


The Pitts and Lee Defense Committee is asking 
people to ’/write to Governor Reubin Askew and At- 
torney General Robert Shevin at the Capitol, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, demanding immediate release for 
the two men. For more information, or to get a 
petition that the Committee has been distributing 
or to send contributions, write to the Pitts and 
Lee Defense Committee, P.0. Box 1092, Opalocka, 

Fla. 33054. 
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( In format ion in this article came from the Southern 
Patriot and an article from Tropic Magazine of the 
Miami Herald.) 
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U.S. GENERAL RECEIVES AWARD FROM CHILEAN 
JUNTA 


SANT I AGO (LNS) — The chief of the U.S. Air Force 
Southern Command, General Arthur Salisbury, paid a 
visit to Sant i ago , Ch i le , on March 26, in order 
to receive a "military honor" from the Chilean junta. 


#63103298, was equipped with a complete communica- 
tions center and coordinated the activities of jun- 
ta forces during the coup. 5 -- 30 -- 
[thanks to PTS for some of the information in this 
story. Also, see packet #578 for background on U.S, 
military involvement in coup.] 
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[Important', See the "Now he's an ECO-FUEL Collector' 
ad in this graphics section. It goes with the fol- 
lowing article,] 

THE LATEST ENVIRONMENTAL ADVERTISING HYPE: 
"ECO-FUEL" OR TRASH-TO-KILOWATTS 

by Catherine Lerza 

Environmental Action/Ll BERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: This is an edited version of 

an artiole which first appeared in the March 16 "De- 
bunking ^Madison Av'enue" section of En viroi mentcd Ac- 
tion , Each issue 3 the section focuses on one par- 
ticular corporate advertisement , challenging its 
lies t half-truths and distortions . This week: 
Combustion Equipment Associates and its trash-to- 
ki lowatts p lan . ) 

Back when the environmental movement was the 
national cause celebre, manufacturers and advertis- 
ers took advantage of the passion for ecology by 
touting their products --everything from keychains 
to cars--with an environmental message. Times have 
changed and energy conservation has replaced envir- 
onment as the advertisers' hype. 

Combustion Equipment Associates '(CEA) climb 
ed aboard the energy conservation bandwagon. Gar- 
bage has become "eco-fuel" and the garbageman is 
now the "eco-fuel collector." On the surface, the 
idea of using municipal and industrial wastes as 
fuel is very appealing. As the advertisement points 
out, using garbage as fuel solves two problems at 
one time: It alleviates the land crunch facing cit- 

ites with nowhere to put their trash, and helps to 
ease domestic fuel shortages. 

But closer inspection of these ideas reveals 
some gaping holes in logic that should not be filled 
with eco-fuel. 


In a ceremony for the visiting American, Air 
Force General Gustavo Leigh, a member of the govern- 
ing junta, presented Salisbury with the Chilean 
"Grand Medal of Aeronautical Merit." 

In accepting the honor, Salisbury said, "the 
role which has been set out for the Chi dean Armed 
Forces to play is destined to improve the situation 
in the country and, at the same time, to continue 
a professional mission which will defend the nation- 
al sovereignty." 

The U.S. Southern Command (S0UTHC0M) is based 
in the Panama Canal Zone, coordinating al 1 U.S. mil- 
itary and intelligence activities, all military as- 
sistance p rograms .in Latin Ameri ca '.".’AT ib, SOUTH 60 M 
Has!,} uri §d i cttbn tivfer the U'.'S r War School; there [c't 
tohichr tbatras LatrihcAmer i cafi mTl ftery:. forces' i n coun- 
terurnsurgency /warfare . 

During the September 11 coup against :the gov- 
ernment of Salvador AlAende, a U.S. Air Force recon- 
naissance plane, manned by a U.S. crew, was observ- 
ed patrol 1 ing over Chile. Accord i ng “tb the Chilean 
resistance news agency Arauco=j the plane, a B - 5 7 S 


The underlying assumption of this advertisement 
is diametrically opposed to basic environmental t 
thought, as well as common sense about energy con- 
servation. According to CEA, the amount of solid 
waste available for eco-fuel "just grows every year" 
Certainly this is true--solid waste is the largest 
growing "resource" in America. Use of packaging 
has increased 33% since 1958 and in 1971, municipal 
Waste amounted to 125 million tons of paper, glass, 
metal, plastic and a smattering of various other 
substances . 

Because most cities are rapidly approaching 
a solid waste disposal crisis (or are already there) 
and the nation has already reached a fuel and mater- 
ials crisis, the growth of the solid waste:’- stream 
is something environmentalists would like to stop. 

Any city, utility or industry which decides to 
install an eco-fuel system, or one like it, locks 
itself into the very-increasing production of solid 
waste, encouraging the continuation of the throw- 
away, consumption-oriented society. 


Attempts to initiate municipal recycling and 
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resource recovery efforts or to reduce the s ource 
of solid waste may be halted by the presence of an ex- 
pensive; trash-burner. It could make lobbying ef- 
forts for local and national solid waste control 
legislation even more difficult than they already 
are . 

Legislation promoting the- us© of returnable con- 
tainers, for instance, has been successful in Oregon 
and Vermont and 34 other states and Congress is con- 
sidering simi lari Le gis lation .. A returnable-bottle 
(refillable) system conserves energy without munici- 
pal or private investment in a trash-burning power 
generation system and promotes a rational allocation 
of resources. 

If the solid waste problem is attacked with an 
eye toward recycling and reducing waste as fully as 
possible, great energy savings are possible. 

The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) esti- 
mates that replacing the current beverage container 
system with an all-refillable system would result in 
a savings of 244 trillion British Thermal Units (BTUs) 
of energy annually, not to mention a savings of val- 
uable materials. 

An across the board reduction in packaging would 
also result in fantastic energy savings. EPA's Of- 
fice of Solid Waste Management recently released en- 
ergy conservation figures which indicate that a re- 
turn to 1958 packaging levels would mean a savings 
of 594.4 trillion BTUs per year. 

In addition, recycling metal, glass and paper 
(based on 1972 totals) results in a saving of 170 
trillion BTUs per year. 

These savings total 1014 trillion BTUs per year. 

CEA claims that the use of trash as fuel could 
generate 1575 trillion BTUs of fueX a year. But that 
figure is based on the estimation that the entire 
U.S. will generate 175 billion tons of solid waste 
annual ly . 

The EPA, on the other hand, says that only 800 
trillion BTUs could be recovered from the burning 
of trash, basing its estimate on the 91.6 billion 
tons of solid waste generated each year in the major 
metropolitan areas--the only places where trash 
burning plants would be practical. 

(Both estimates assume an energy value of 9 
million BTUs per ton of solid waste.) 

CEA is not the only corporation to push the 
fuel- from garbage idea. Even the garbage manufact- 
urers themselves, who find it so profitable to wrap 
onions in celophane and produce a flip-top, throw- 
away can, are jumping on the bandwagon. Recently, 
for instance. Coca Cola announced plans to go ahead 
with the first all plastic coke bottle (developed by 
Monsanto, Du Pont and Vistron— a subsidiary of Stan- 
dard Oil Co. -Ohio). The bottle's light weight will 
cut the company's shipping costs by 40% and will al- 
so cut down on breakage. 

Coke execs are countering ecologists' criticisms 
by asserting that the 10 oz. plastic bottle may con- 
tain up to 800 BTUs. And besides, said a Coke spokes 
man, "If the consumer wants one-way packaging, we've 
got to provide it." 

CEA and Coke neglect to mention in the ir hype 
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that solid whste is not a high quality fuel. A 
paper presented to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science meeting in 1971 by Richard 
Bailie, a chemical engineer from the University of 
West Virginia, indicates that the BTU value of sol- 
id waste is half that of coal and less than one- 
third that of oil. 

Since it is such a low-BTU value fuel, in or- 
der for it to be practical, vast quantities must 
be avail able --and this is the case only in large 
cities. Transporting solid waste for use as fuel 
would be a 'highly 'dubious practice in terms of ef- 
ficient energy use. To get around this problem, 
experimental conversion of trash to gas through a 
process called pyrolysis has been attempted, but the 
process has not been perfected. The trash gasifica- 
tion process requires much energy to begin;; with and 
is probably a losing proposition in terms of net 
energy. 

According to EPA cost estimates the capital 
investment for a small plant (one with a 30-ton-per- 
hour capacity) is about $1.6 million while a large 
plant (125 tons per hour runs about $9 million. 
Operating costs run between $4 and $5.50 per ton, 
plus additional costs for transportation arid resi- 
due disposal . Land costs were not computed into 
these figures . 

Capacity for these plants varies between 480 
tons and 2000 tons daily, while a city of 300,000 
inhabitants produces about 1200 tons of solid^waste 
daily. To convert dignficant protions of trash into 
fuel would take a sizeable financial investment 
from a city or utility, as well as a long range 
commitment to solid waste generation. 

Trash has been suggested as a supplemental fuel, 
replacing perhaps 10% of a utility's needs. Dr. 
Bailie forsees trash providing a maximum of 6% of 
national energy requirements, while EPA estimates 
that solid waste could provide about 1% of U.S. en- 
ergy needs. In any case, trash-to-kilowatts is not 
the solution to the energy crisis. 

A first priority for energy conservation is re- 
versing the trend. Combustion Equipment Associates 
supports when it calls solid waste "a domestic and 
non-depletable" resource. Even without the con- 
struction of multimillion dollar trashbuming fac- 
ilities, the U.S. could save almost as many BTUs : x 

through a reduction of its solid waste as would be 
produced by the plants envisioned by CEA. Also, 
the potential for material savings is significant 
— 18 million tons of paper, glass, steel, aluminum 
and plastic per'year. That figure includes 8 million 
tons of paper, 2.5 million tons of plastic and 
600,000 tons of aluminium. 

In terms of energy conservation, and economics, 
it makes more sense to reduce the solid waste 
stream than to encourage its growth. 

— 30 — 

Remember, we count on you. "for news. If any- 
thing is happening in your area, please let us 
know by calling (212-749-2200) or writing. 
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RECENT HEARINGS EXPOSE GOV'T - OIL CO. COLLUSION 

IN 1950s IRANIAN OIL DEAL 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- A former Exxon - Corporation 
employee told a Senate investigating Committee on 
March 28 that 20 years ago, the U.S. government 
urged major oil companies to form a consortium to 
lock up oil operations in Iran. 

According to Howard Page, former Middle East 
coordinator and director of Exxon, the consortium 
was sanctioned by both Presidents Truman and Eisen- 
hower to prevent "a possible Communist takeover in 
Iran." 

At the same time, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Multinational Corporations also released a 1955 
Justice Department memo that raised anti- tjeust ques- 
tions about the move to give dominance to the maj- 
or oil companies in Iran. The memo indicated, 
though, that Truman's contention of "national sec- 
urity" oVershadowed the violation of the anti-trust 
laws . 

Exxon's Page admitted that the Iranian deal 
"turned out exceedingly well... it has turned out 
to be a good investment." But he still insisted 
that "this consortium was set up at the request of 
the United States government and the British govern- 
ment. It was not our idea at all." Trying to pic- 
turte the major oil companies as totally uninter- 
ested in profits, Page skid, "We went in there to 
save the situation .. .we had no interest in this 
whatsoever as a commercial proposition." 

The fact was, though, that the move benefited 
both the United States and the major oil companies 
by solidifying the position of the majors in the 
Middle East . Contrary to the contention tfvat the 
consortium idea was arranged by the U.S. and Brit- 
ain together, it actually served to push Iranian 
nationalists -- rapidly on the rise after Wojrld War 
II -- out of the picture, and at the same time, to 
reduce greatly the British presence in the Middle 
East. The British hadJdominated Mid-East politics 
since the 19th century. 

During World War II, Iran was occupied by the 
U.S.; Britain and the Soviet Union, all of whomt 
were Vying for control . The U.S. threat ened* the 
Soviets with military confrontation unless they 
withdrew and the Soviets acceeded. 

After the war, Iran was in turmoil at the 
highest levels of government. There were th^se 
who wished to sell oil to the West, primarily Brit- 
ain, and there were others who' r were bent on nego- 
tiating an agreement with the Soviet Union. A 
strong nationalist group led by Muhammad Mossadeq 
charged that to sign an agreement with the Soviets 
would sell Iran out to the USSR. A series of cabi- 
nets followed until 1950 when General Razmara became 
Prime Minister. He was assassinated less than a 
year later, however, by a nationalist religious 
leader. 

The struggle for power quickly escalated into 
a battle between the nationalist, anti -imperialist 
forces represented by Mossadeq, and the Shah of 
Iran and his supporters. After the assassination 
of Razmara, the increasingly powerful nationalist 
forces demanded that Mossadeq be appointe4 Prime 
Minister. 
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Upon assuming office, Mossadeq nationalized 
Iran's oil. Since Iran imported many vital goods, 
Britain responded immediately with an economic 
boycott. Britain tried to persuade the U.S. to 
support the boycott, but Washington was busy court- 
ing Mossadeq, hoping that he would eventually sign 
an agreement with the U.S. When the United States 
realized that Mossadeq would not sign an agreement 
that did not benefit Iran, the U.S. turned its ef- 
forts to overthrowing the Mossadeq government. 

The situation was perfect, similar to many ex- 
ploited since by the U.S., Iran was in the midst of 
internal’ turmoil as the struggle between the nation- 
alists and the Shah's supporters continued. 

In the Shah's comer were the officers of the 
army who had lost many privileges after Mossadeq 
took power and who had watched the military budget 
dwindle in favor of education, housing, agriculture 
and health. Also allied with the Shah were the aris- 
tocracy and the landowners who feared proposed land 
reforms put forward by Mossadeq. Finally there were 
the many other traditionally conservative elements 
of Iranian society who feared a loss of their privi- 
leges if Mossadeq 's broad reforms materialized. 

The U.S. Mad no trouble backing the Shah. 

As early as 1943 the U.S. had been sending 
small military missions to train and equip the Ir- 
anian army. Oneoof these sent was Col. Norman 
Schwarzk6pf of the U.S. army who helped set up a 
police force to protect the Shah. It was this pol- 
ice force, accompanied by Schwarzkopf, along with 
the direct aid from the Central Intelligence Agency, 
that staged the 1953 coup in Teheran that overthrew 
the Mossadeq government. The Shah returned to the 
throne and named his top general Prime Minister. 

And it was here that the consortium idea be- 
came extremely useful. As the scramble for Iranian 
oil intensified, the U.S. realized its two goals: 
to keep the Iranian nationalists in their place and 
to lessen foreign, especially British, competition 
in the country. Before Mossadeq came to power, 
British Petroleum (BP) had controlled 100% of the 
oil production in the country. 

Clearly, both Truman and Eisenhower perceived 
that to establish one unified American oil company 
in Iran with full U.S. backing -- including mili- 
tary support if necessary -- would lock up the sit- 
uation. The major U.S. oil companies already con- 
trolled 100% of the oil production in Saudi Arabia 
and were more than willing to jump at the consortium 
idea that would all but sew up Middle East oil. 

But the consortium idea had two problems after 
the coup -- American indenpendent oil companies and 
BP. The U.S. independents were clearly not strong 
enough to compete with Exxon, Gulf, Mobil, Texaco 
and Standard of California, and though they asked 
for a one-third involvement in the transaction, they 
ended up with about 5%. BP was a little hard to buy 
off. Still they got only 40% leaving the U.S. majors 
firmly in control . 

The Consortium obtained a 25 year lease, renew- 
able for another 25 years. And though Iran's oil 
revenues increased greatly in the years following 
the establishment of the consortium in 1954, the 
profits of Iran and the foreign companies in no way 
equalled those of the U.S. and British firms. And, 
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in a matter of time, only the U.S. firms had the 
tankers, refineries and marketing outlets So that 
the Iranians couldn ' t sell their own oil even if 

they wanted to. 

Even though the 1955 Justice Department memo 

stated that the fact that the independent oil com- 
panies only got 5% of the action "may well be in 
violation of anti-trust laws," the government de- 
cided to let the deal happen anyway. According 
to the memo , the deal was permitted because of 
"unusual circumstances," apparently a reference to 
Truman's "national security* argument. 

AFter the recent hearings, Senator Frank Church 
(Dem. -Idaho) chairman of the Committee, said that 
the 1950s consortium move "shaped our national ener- 
gy policy for the last twenty years." 
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(Thanks to the Middle East Research and Information 
Project for this information. ) 

[See packets #561, 562 and 586 for background 
stories on behavior modification. Graphics can be 
found in packets #420, 486, 495, 500, 541, 562, 586, 
and 589.] 

MISSOURI BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION PRISON PROGRAM CLOSED 
T WHILE BUTNER IN N.'CT MOVES CLOSER TO OPENING 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK! (LNS) --Seventeen months after it was 
intitiated, the Federal Bureau of Prisons announced, 
in the middle of February, that it was closing down 
its behavior modification program at the U.S. Medi- 
cal Center for Federal Prisoners in Springfield, 
Missouri. 

The Special Treatment and Rehabilitative Train- 
ing (START) program was perhaps the most advanced 
example of the numerous behavior modification pro- 
grams which have been planned or instituted in both 
state and federal prisons in response to rising pri- 
soner militancy . 

The START program was based on a system of pun- 
ishments and rewards. Prisoners were put into a 
6 x 10 foot tile-walled cell, behind a steel door 
with a small window. If the prisoner participated 
in the program he was allowed out of the cell after 
20 days without infractions, for progressively long- 
er periods of time . 

Those who wouldn't go along with what they cal- 
led a "mind : control' 'program received such "adverse" 
therapy as being chained down to the metal slab where 
they slept for several days and made to lie in their 
own excrement or being beaten or being shot with a 
tranqMlizer gun used on animals. 

To demonstrate their non-participation, a group 
of prisoners in the program went on a 65 -day hunger 
strike and filed a law suit to stop the program. 

The announcement of the end of the program came 
during a time of increased national interest in be- 
havior modification programs. While many of the in- 
mates involved in START and other such programs have 
been writing warnings of increased use by prison'’ au- 
thorities of psychological techniques, along with 
drugs and perhaps even psychosurgery, only now has 
the national news "media and Congressional committees 

shown some interest . 
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The decision also came conveniently around the 
same time that Federal Judge John Oliver was to rule 
on the suit brought by the inmates of START. Such 
a decision would obviously affect all behavior modi- 
fication programs, not just START. . The Federal Bur- 
eau, however, in its announcement of the closing of 
the program cited "economic" reasons for their deci- 
sion to end the program. 

"The decision by the Bureau of Prisons to dis- 
mantle START is a partial victory but also a ’ploy by 
the government," wrote Eddife Sanchez,* one of the pri- 
soners who fiTedtthe suit and participated in the 
fast. "This was done because they know we are bound 
to win in court. And they hope by dismantling it 
they will not get a bad decision against behavior 
modification and similar mind control programs so 
they will be free to give it another try later. But 
we are continuing our legal struggle against START 
to get the decision svr ©tfrer^pris oners can use this 
to legally attack their similar type programs and to 
attack Butner, NC when it is finally put in effect." 

* * * 

For, in fact, while START is being phased out, 
a larger, perhaps more ominous federal prison is 
soon to open relying on the use of behavior modifica- 
tion techniques. Butner or the Federal Center for 
Correctional Research at Butner, N.C. won't have a 
warden. Instead, the director will be Dr. Martin 
Groder, a psychiatrist. "We are mounting an effect- 
ive correctional program model ," says Groder. They 
will be developing "correctional techniques" for use 
in other prisons. He estimates that by 1980 there 
will be 400 similar programs in prisons all over the 
country. 

Butner, N.C. is an extremely small town located 
in what is known as the "research triangle" between 
Durham, Raleigh and Chapel Hill. It is close to a 
number of universities --Duke, the University of North 
Carolina {both with medical schools) and North Caro- 
lina State University as well as a number of other 
private colleges. Quite a few corporations like IBM 
and some pharmaceutical laboratories are doing re- 
search in the area. 

"Butner itself appears to be a town devoted to 
the containment and treatment of society's outcasts," 
said a report prepared by Meredith Wellington, asso- 
ciated with the National Prison Project of the ACLU. 
"Inside the city's limits are a mental hospital, a 
center for the retarded, a school for juvenile delin- 
quents,- separate rehabilitation centers for the blind 
and al cholic and a state minimum security camp for 
youthful offenders." 

According to a Program Master Plan that Groder 
put together last summer, the center will have exten- 
sive grounds "creating the illusion of a free environ- 
ment", says Wellington. A double fence will surround 
the 42 acres. What the Master Plan described as "un- 
derground perimeter security sensing devices" will 
replace traditional guard towers. No windows will 
have bars; instead, the windows will be constructed of 
a special laminated plastic and glass with a builtsin 
alarm. Security men in mobile units will patrol 
Butner . 

Despite the fact that Butner is< due to open at 
the end of 1974, Groder in all his statements and in- 
terviews has repeatedly changed his description of 
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what exactly will take place there. Some people say 
it's because he hasn't decided yet; others say it's 
because he knows what's going to happen there but ' 
wants to be evasive. 

Butner will consist mainly of two parts — the 
mental health section (holding 150 people) and 
the research program (holding 200) . The mental health 
program is for the treatment of mentally ill prison- 
ers. Those in the research section will include pri- 
soners with what the prison system has defined as"maj - 
or character disorders" who have engaged in "deviant 
and/or violent behavior". Read that incorrigibles, 
troublemakers and radicals. "Correctional" techniques 
will be tried out to train psychiatrists to send them 
to other institutions. 

Butner will only hold prisoners from institu- 
tions on the east coast (in a 600 mile radius of N.C.) 
which certainly suggests the establishment of other 
institutions like Butner in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

It will however have a "control" group of 800- 
1,000 people selected by computer in different pri- 
sons to compare with the people placed in the research 
unit. When Groder was asked if this was really "vol- 
unteer" since the names were chose without even the 
inmates knowledge, Groder's answer was "Well, there's 
coersion both inside and outside in society." 

Groder comes to his job with some experience. 

In 1969, he established what he called the Asklepie- 
ion Society at the U.S. Penitentiary at Marion, 111. 

The Asklepieion Society consists of a program 
of "group therapy". It uses the psychological tech- 
niques of transactional analysis and attack therapy, 
in an attempt to produce, as one prisoner said, "col- 
orless, drab men stripped of any individuality." 

The prisoner, who' was in Marion when Groder was 
there and observed what was going on, continued, 

"The treatments or therapy consisted of feroup 'at- 
tacks' on one individual. This was where a whole 
group of inmates (10-20) would gang up on a person, 
and verbally abuse him by questions and statements 
generally starting out on a man's crime and progres- 
sing to his personal life and sex habits. The 'vic- 
tim' would be humiliated, and his life pointdd out 
to him and stressed to him as being a failure. 

"His personality would be stripped away and he 
would be made to believe he was nothing, that all 
he had learned and taught in life was of little or 
no value and that he had to start new. This was ac- 
complished by screaming and shouting which on the oc- 
casion of these sessions could be heard throughout 
the institution." 

Another Marion prisoner writes: "One ex-group 

member volunteers the information that at Marion on 
one morning each week group members gather with pri- 
son staff members and hold group confessionals where 
they speak of what they observed other prisoners do- 
ing and saying while not under staff supervision." 

The -prisoner also described the Gase of one in- 
mate who had recently gotten into the Asklepieion 
Society. "He went into a psychotic episode at work 
in the prison's print shop factory. He climbed onto 
a table, began convulsive seisure of muscle -contor- 
tions , started crowing like a rooster and then crawl- 
ed around the tops of the printing equ ipment heating 
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on it with a mallet until subdued and led away--presr 
umably for more experiments." 

A prisoner from the National Federal Prisoners 
Rights Project in an article attacking Butner wrote: 
"Programs Groder has operated and is operating now 
make heavy use of 'drug therapy' as a control- cum- 
stultification-cum -resistance reduction device --and 
a great deal more. When some of his '.systems were 
still in the development stages, I observed some of 
the 'experiments' that produce suicide attempts or 
assaultive behavior on demand. I saw and heard a c/> 
couple of guards 'break' from this and go into count- 
er-counseling. 

"One spent four hours one night sitting on a 
tier near my cell talking to a guy--teliing him to 
wake up and realize what was being done to him... 
to throw those pills in that toilet and clear up his 
head... this included many expressions like 'Don't 
you realize these people are trying to kill you? 

They have nearly got you three times now. For 
Christ's sake come out of it Alex. You can't take 
those pills and stay alive and you can't stay alive 
if you don't look at what's heing done to you.'" 

The Asklepieion Society was supposed to be vol- 
untary. How voluntary it was was illustrated by 
the fact that in January 1973, for example, five 
prisoners reported that the parole examiner indica- 
ted that if they expected favorable action on fut- 
ure parole applications they had best join a group 
within the institution that would help them learn 
about themselves. There is only one such group at 
Marion - -Askl epieion . 

Groder ' was -fairly ‘ si ippery -about -'how voluntary ow 
transfer- to’ Butner' wduld-bb;- in a' recent interview^' - 
with, a legal worker fromythe Cehter' for Constitution- 
al Rights and a Community News Service reporter. 

He insisted that there would be no involuntary trans- 
fers but admitted that by 1980, when presumably 
the psychiatrists trained at Butner would be instal- 
led in other institutions, that the transfers would 
probably be involuntary. When asked if it would be 
possible that some prisoners' paroles would be con- 
tingent on them participating in the program, he 
said that "Parole boards' inadequacy may tend to 
corrupt the program." 

Groder admits that electroshock will be used 
"as in any civilian hospital" in the mental health 
program. When asked if it will be used in the re- 
search part, he replied, "If one of my staff psychi- 
atrists says, il want to use electroshock', I can't 
deny him the use." 

Groder also claimed that the research section 
of Butner would be drug-free. However when the two 
visitors pointed out in the blue-prints of the lay- 
out of Butner a room (the largest in the unit) lab- 
led ' ' P s y choph arme ceutical Laboratory", Groder acted 
surprised . "You found another room for us ... . 

This will come back to haunt us." 

Groder as well as Norman Carlson, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons has denied that there 
are any plans to use psychosurgery. However, Joel 
Volk of the AmericansFriends Service Committee, which 
has been doing work against Butner, pointed out that 
Groder has been given the post of associate profes- 
sor of psychology at Duke University. The Veterans 
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TOP RIGHT: A woman asbestos worker 
engaged inkknotiing broken threads 
on a 'Warping' machine „ The year : 1934 „ 

CREDIT : LNS 


TOP LEFT: Turbine machinist in a GE 
plant. The year: 1930. 

CREDIT: LNS 
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NOTE ON THESE PICTURES 

We came up with some very old 
copies of FORTUNE magazine . They 
are full of good pictures . We 
thought some of them would be 
worth sending out . We'll probably 
run more in the future. 
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BOTTOM LEFT: The Hormel meat-packing 
house in Austin , Minnesota. This is 
the hog dis-assembly line. The year: 
1937 . 

CREDIT: LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: The cover repeat „ Women 
workers at King Farms 3 Morrisville , Pa. 

They are cleaning and inspecting cucumbers „ 
The year : 1933 . 

CREDIT: LNS 
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Now, he’s an 
ECO-FUEL 

collector. 


Because Combustion Equipment Associates is manufacturing 
a new fuel from the combustibles in municipal and industrial wastes. 

ECO-FUEL™ -A very low sulphur fuel— shippable 

storable, non-putrescible, competitively 
priced, manufactured for use in 
industrial steam or power plants as a 
sole fuel source— or in combination wit 
gas, oil, and/or coal. 



M . ,, 

XMiSF 




fell?! 



CEA has now contracted to 
provide 770,000 tons of 
ECO-FUEL™ to a major U.S. 
Corporation for power plant use 
—the energy equivalent of 
2,000,000 barrels of oil. 

And we estimate that the 
proliferating amounts of wastes 
produced in the United States can 
generate 175,000,000 tons of 
ECO-FUEL™ per year— the 
equivalent of 450,000,000 barrels 
of oil. 


That's a lot of energy, and it's 
domestic and non-depletable— 
and almost sulphur free. 

It just grows every year. 

If you’d like to know more 
about CEA Resource Recovery 
Plants, and the conversion and 
recycling of waste into 
ECO-FUEL™, write us at 
555 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10022, Attention: Mr. James 
Anderson, Vice President/ 
Resource Recovery. 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATES 

ffjaj We design, build and operate systems to abate 
Lffil pollution, recycle wastes, and produce energy. 





TOP RIGHTS CREDITS OLD HOLE £ LNS 


TOP LEFT: Graham Martin, U.S, ambass- 
ador to South Vietnam, 

GOES WITH STORY PAGE A, 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Shah of Iran, 

CAN GO WITH STORY PAGE 6, 

CREDIT: Chrlster Themptander/LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT: Strikers 
CREDIT: BULLETIN POPULAI RE/LNS 


BOTTOM ?The accompanying story is a critique of this 
ad In which this manufacturer is encouraging cities' 
and industries to buy equipment for creating fuel 
from garbage, 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1 „ 

CREDIT: ENVIRONMENTAL ACT10N/LNS 

(To layout people: The Tine at the bottom was 
lost during printing. The ad should be boxed,) 
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